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THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION AT PARIS. 



By Mary G-ay Humphreys. 



In a sense the exhibition which opens to-day 
at the Palais de l'Industrie is the maiden effort of 
the Republic, but notwithstanding the government 
is the sponsor of all art in Prance the annual salon 
is the outcome of the Society of French Artists. 
At first the intention of the government was to 
organize a retrospective view of the Salons of each 
preceeding three years under the name of the 
Triennial Exposition of Living Artists. This was 
finally changed to National Exposition. The change 
implies a recognition of the feeling which has for 
some time existed against the Salon, a sort of 
smothered quarrel, and which the Republic, that 
is to say Jules Ferry the Minister of Beaux 
Arts, and his confreres, attempts to allay, and 
which is but one part of their scheme of solidify- 
ing all the different forces and powers of the gov- 
ernment. 

At the distribution of the recompenses of the 
salon in June Mr. Ferry made an address intended 
to disarm the artists, who very generally held 
themselves coldly toward the exhibition of the gov- 
ernment. In attaching the word National to the 
title of the exhibition i;he artists who felt them- 
selves aggrieved by the Salon, were to 
recognize the fostering power of the 
government. Thus are things com- 
bined happily for the approaching 
exhibition. Mr. Meissonier became 
president and Messrs. Geronie and 
Cabanel vice-presidents of the most 
important section, that of painting, 
and such diverse artists as Baudry, 
Bougereau, Jean Paul Laurens, Puris 
de Charennes, Herbert Jules Breton . 
and Henner were placed together on 
the jury. 

The exhibition has, however, been 
persistently harried by the opposition 
journals, which find only sinister de- 
signs in the intentions of the govern- 
ment of the Republic, and what is 
even worse in France, an awkward- 
ness in its efforts to assume a paternal 
character. 

On the other hand the Republican 
journals are in a state ,of ecstacy at 
•the success of the exhibition, and 
ecstacy in France implies an abund- 
ance and intensity of adjectives of 
which our language can afford no 
parallel. 

An entirely new feature has been 
the decoration of the rooms. The 
government having the Garde Meuble 
to draw upon has made lavish use of 
its magnificent collection of tapestries, 
which are displayed as panels on crim- 
son back grounds in the grand ves- 
tibule and the entire circuit of the 
galleries. These are of themselves 
worth careful study, and their de- 
corative effect is magnificent. Within, 
the doors are hung with luxurious 
Indian portieres. The light has also been most 
charmingly softened by the use of transparent 
muslins. In the Salon Carre these strips of two 
degrees of thickness, or rather thinness, are ar- 
ranged tent shape in alternate strips. In the other 
rooms oblong canopies of the muslin indented at 
the edge, shield the spectator and leave the walls 
in full light. 

Preserving its impartial attitude the govern- 
ment offers no prizes, and has established no places 
of honor. The paintings are arranged in the alpha- 
betical order of the artists names. A very grateful 
feature is the red tablet on each side of every 
room with the names of the artists represented on 
that side. In their consideration for those that are 
not able to pay the French are always praise- 
worthy. One can see the exhibition satisfactorily 
in this way without a catalogue, and these range 
from one franc to six and a-half francs. One free 
day a week is provided, and at certain times the 
admission is reduced one-half. So there is no reason 
why any one should have cause to neglect part of 
that education in art of which the French Govern- 
ment is so lavish in providing. 

The grouping of the works of each man toge- 
ther gives to certain men the distinction of a room 
apart. These may always be discovered by the 
crowds about their works. One room seems to be- 
long to Cabanel, another to Meissonier, a third to 
Jules Dupre, and still another to Bastien Le Page. 
Vibert holds his own again alone. 

However great may be the disagreement in art, 
and however far astray popular appreciation may 
go there is a constant quantity which is always of 



value and worthy of respect. Every one familiar 
with the current of art recognizes the constant 
supremacy of some one man who is. imitated and 
followed, and who in turn yields to another who 
has a still later trick of the hand or peculiarity of 
perception. The public is by no means so easily 
attracted, nor so easily disillusioned, and when an 
artist collects and retains his clientele it may be 
assumed that there is always a raserve of force in 
his work which deserves such fidelity. 

By these tokens Meissonier is the greatest artist 
in France. For some years he has not been a fre- 
quent exhibitor. But to this exhibition he has 
graciously sent six canvasses. To see these one 
having got a place must hold it, so constant is the 
crowd. None of the canvasses belong to the won- 
derful series of small works. The Guide, Army of 
the Rhine and Moselle 1797, is a comparatively large 
canvas. In front of the body of mounted troops 
the guide, an impudent fellow, walks pipe in 
mouth. All the faces are strongly individualized, 
and in detail the canvas is full of interest. The 
work most strikingly interesting is the Ruins of 
the Tuileries, 1871. In the broken heap of stones 
and marbles between the standing walls there is a 
certain breathless emotion. One feels almost as if 
it had been done at one sitting, and in a sort of 
fury. Meissonier was above all the painter of the 
Empire. In his studio he has a large work repre- 
senting the sorrow of France, painted after the fall 
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of the Empire, a painting he refuses to part with 
or to exhibit, and which is, in fact, the expression 
of his own bitter grief. A small architectural work, 
a view in Saint Marks, with a woman kneeling in 
front of a lighted shrine, is not only unusual in 
character, but again displays his wonderful power 
in dealing with minute things in a large way. 

Cabanel, who is most probably, if Bougereau 
be excepted, the most objectionable painter to the 
new school, exhibits ten works, Phedre, Rebecca 
and Eiiazer, The Wedding of Tobias, the rest por- 
traits, few of which have been exhibited. The 
historical works are cold, correct, formal. The 
study presumably for the Phedre is owned in New 
York, and has been seen by almost every one. 
How little it reproduces the spirit of Euripedes 
each can judge for himself. Equally here one can 
compare the Biblical stories with the painters 
work. At least when a painter elects a subject 
which is well known, certainly all his effort must 
be to render an equally vivid impression through 
his medium as that made by the original recital. 
Cabanel leaves us, on the other hand, cold and 
untouched. His portraits on the contrary explain 
his popularity as a painter in the world of fashion. 
His women have elegance, distinction and a repose 
of manner, that at least goes well with the world 
in which he finds his sitters. The portrait of Mrs. 
Hungerford is vital, but not vigorous. The dis- 
tinction indicates that which makes Cabanel the 
painter of women that he is. The portrait of Miss 
Mackey, a young girl in white drawing on her 
glove, shows the same quiet subjection of treat- 
ment to the subject, and is a thoroughly charming 



work. This is strengthened in observing in the 
next room Bonnats portraits of men, who seem to 
be on the eve a jumping out of their frames. One 
would not be astonished to see the figure of 
Coqinet, so wonderfully vigorous, rise, take up his 
brushes and start off, while the job is certainly 
real enough to clear the salon, at least of women, if 
he felt inclined. 

Bougereau's Birth of Venus has been too long 
at the Luxembourg to awaken any new sensations. 
It is the only picture he exhibits, and face to face 
with George Becker, for example, opposes the new 
and disdainful younger school. Although gently, 
the Birth of Venus insists on the right of the ideal 
in subject, composition, color and in the handling, 
which ideally faultless, is in perfect harmony with 
the composition. The Birth of Venus has evidently 
not spoken its last word. 

Bastien Le Page is another man whom we are 
apt to hear in Paris has joined the long procession 
of men who are past. He exhibits six canvasses. 
Les Foins remains where it was first exhibited in 
1878, one of the way marks in the tour of the 
rooms. There is the same absence of certain 
qualities in the landscape that marks the Jeanne 
d'Arc. But it is certain that if by adding these 
he would lose anything from the figures, from the 
idea, the anxious care in the woman's face, the 
abandon of responsibility in the sleeping man, 
which he chooses to express in paint, we can well 
afford to lose them. Another work 
only second to this is Le Saison d 1 
Octobre, women gathering potatoes, 
his Salon work of 1879. 

Wagner's Dante encountering 
Matilda, and Cazins Isinael, both from 
the Luxembourg, have given a vaca- 
tion to the copyists who have multi- 
plied them indefinitely. The Ismael 
is one of the happiest, and may be 
said most dramatic expressions, in 
color alone, of the touching Biblical 
story of Hagar and Ishmael. Cazin's 
work of the moment is a small can- 
vass. The Deathbed of Gambetta, a 
dishevelled bed, with the usual tri- 
bute of mourning wreaths, in which 
the sentiment appears a little ridic- 
ulous. 

You are to be congratulated in 
having the opportunity to see the last 
work of Mr. Vibert, which it seems 
belongs to Mr. Rnoedler. Le Recit 
d' un Missionaire is the worn figure 
of a priest in black, relating his story 
to a group of Cardinals and Bishops, 
who are taking their afternoon tea. 
The one to whom he speaks listens 
with a face which expresses his half 
contemptuous interest. Two digni- 
taries enjoy together the absurdity 
of the missionaiy's interest in his own 
story. The violet robed figure in an 
easy chair amuses himself with' the 
tricks of his dog, and in the Cardinal 
at the other end of the sofa absorbed 
in his cup of tea, Vibert has given 
his own portrait. Fancy how such 
technic and color as Viberts renders 
these luxurious surroundings, and 
imagine what point such a satirist as Vibert gives 
to his story. 

There are comparatively few foreigners rep- 
resented, and among these the Americans are 
most numerous. Henry Mosler is well placed in 
three of his best-known Breton interiors. Frank 
Boggs exhibits his Place de la Bastille, a work 
which has brought him much honor. Mr. Dunerat's 
dashing Arragonese that gained him his medal 
again distinguishes itself among its surroundings. 
Mr. Bridgman is seen only in the head of a child. 
Hans Makart exhibits the portrait of a lady, a 
beautiful piece of color, and a graceful com- 
position, but a figure with doubtful length of 
limb. Max Liberman, Smith Hald, and Weldon 
Hankins, a popular Belgian artist, almost • com- 
plete the foreign names. To these must be added 
that of Brozik, who is not unknown in the United 
States, who sends an ambitious historical work, 
John Huss before the Council at Constance, which, 
though full of talent, is somewhat theatrical. 

There are two important decorative works. 
Baudry's Glorification of Law, intended for the 
Court of Cessation, is regarded here with great 
enthusiasm. If we credit M. Baudry, the law is a 
light-minded female, attended by other light- 
minded females, young, gracious, thoughtless. 
Yielding her allegiance is the State, a command- 
ing figure, magnificently posed, and an ecclesiastic. 
The other work is the Crowning of Charle- 
magne, by Leopold Levy, intended for -the 
Pantheon. The composition suggests comparison 
with Cabanel's decoration now in place, at least 
in the composition, which is much more effective. 



